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RNotes. 
THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—II. 


(See ante, p. 201.) 


BrForE attempting to discuss the evidenc® 
of authorship afforded by the penmanship 
and orthography of the script, it seems 
necessary to consider what Milton scripts 
are available for comparison and to obtain 
some general guidance from them. 

Milton no doubt began to use his pen 
early ; he was considered no mean classical 
scholar at the age of ten; unfortunately his 
eyesight soon became more or less affected, 
and before the age of 45 he was totally 
blind. But during the previous thirty- 
five years he must have written much ; 
one wonders what has become of the 
‘Tetrachordon’ script, the ‘ Areopagitica,’ 
the ‘Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,’ 
and the rest. He seems to have been 
curiously regardless of the fate of his “‘ copy ”’ 
when the printer had done with it. Owing 
to this indifference and to his early blind- 
ness the amount of script known to exist 
in Milton’s own hand is not large, and this 
seems to have survived rather by accident 
than design. Most of it has been repro- 
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duced in facsimile, and the facsimiles have 
been utilized in the present study. There 
are :— 


1. The facsimile of the Trinity College 
manuscript, published by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1899. This reproduces 
an autograph draft of certain minor poems, 
‘Arcades,’ ‘Comus,’ ‘Lycidas’; three 
shorter pieces, ‘On Time,’ ‘Upon the 
Circumcision,’ ‘At a Solemn Musick’ ; 
two drafts of the important letter to Diodati, 
sending the famous sonnet on attaining his 
“three and twentieth yeere ”’ ; eight sonnets ; 
and about eight pages of notes in prose, 
chiefly historical, but including a. trial 
sketch of a drama on the lines of ‘ Paradise 
Lost. 


2. The facsimiles published, and_ dis- 
cussed, in Sotheby’s ‘ Ramblings in Eluci- 
dation of Milton’s Autograph.’ These in- 
clude several which occur in (1), but a few 
interesting examples from other sources: 
notes or signatures by Milton in various 
books, Browne’s ‘ Pastorals,’ ‘ Aratus,’ &e. ; 
and certain elaborately penned inscriptions 
connected with special volumes; that to 
John Rous, the Bodleian librarian, which is 
still preserved in the Library; and the 
stanza on ‘Mel Heliconium’ quoted ante, 
p. 202. The first of these is known to be by 
Milton ; the authenticity of the second has 
been questioned, though it is difficult to see 
why, in view of the signed initials, the 
Lawes link between Milton and Ross, and 
the internal evidence of the lines. At that 
time it was the fashion to prefix to an 
author’s work complimentary verses by his 
distinguished contemporaries. Milton’s 1645 
volume had been published, and most likely 
Lawes solicited Milton’s contribution so that 
his colleague Rosse might include it in the 
‘next edition of ‘Mel Heliconium.’ It is just 
the type of verse required for the purpose. 
| Sotheby pronounced the stanza genuine with 
‘no qualification, and he is entitled to credit. 
| A reproduction from the Sotheby facsimile is 
‘included in this number. It was not for 
nothing that Milton was the son of a 
scrivener ; he could appreciate the beauty 
of decorative penmanship and liked to 
honour special occasions by employing it 
himself. The word ‘‘ weedes” in the last 
line of the ‘ Heliconium’ stanza contains 
three e’s—a different type of e is used in 
each case ; no one could do this unconsciously, 
but it is characteristic of Milton’s passion 
for variety to do it on purpose for a special 
effect ;no other poet would be likely to do it. 
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he 


game 
ibe 


rolls 


ker. 


Three types of 7 have also been used by 
the writer ; ; two in “transfigur’d” and a 
third in ‘*“charmes”’; if we compare the 
* from ”’ in line 6 with the ‘‘ from ”’ in line 8 


we see that a different r is used in each,’ are obvious in the Ovid script. 


and also that one is written in full and the 
other contracted ; of the five p’s, three are 
quite different; at least four varieties of 
s and three of f are seen; as usual, two 
types of d appear—three if we include 
loops. Can so much variation in eight con- 
secutive lines be really unconscious? In a 
fairly extensive experience of examination 
scripts, I have met with no example 
remotely resembling it. Undoubtedly this 
habitual use of more than one type of the 
same letter is a characteristic feature 
of Milton’s script; it is especially noticed 
in the letters already mentioned, but is not 
entirely confined to them; h, 1, b, and d 
are sometimes looped and more often not ; 

the ¢ is one of the most constant letters, 
and is generally the simple type seen in 
‘extracts ’’ in the stanza (line 7), but the 
vertical down stroke is not infrequently 


preceded by a shorter upward stroke, as in|. . 


‘the’ (line 5). I am not sure that variety 


to this degree is not a more singular feature 


than the disconnexion of letters on which 
so much stress is usually laid; but the 
presence of both features is of great im- 
portance in the present comparison. Both 
There is also 

3. Milton’s Commonplace Book. This was 
reproduced in facsimile by the Royal Society 
of Literature (1876). The text was also 
printed for the Camden Society in 1876, 
with specimen facsimiles, and an introduc- 
tion by the editor, A. J. Horwood. When 
found, the Commonplace Book was asso- 
ciated with a letter from Henry Lawes to 
Milton and also with “‘ a single leaf of fools- 
cap paper much damaged by damp.” On 
this leaf was written a Latin Prolusio 
and Latin verses by Milton ; the Latin text 
is printed on pp. 61-63 of this Camden 
Society volume (No. XVI. N.S.). In his 
Introduction the editor says, “I should 
have liked to have added to this volume 
a facsimile of the whole or portion of 
theleaf. . .’; and adds in a footnote, 
** As this could not be done, I have had a 
few copies taken, and have deposited one 
. at the British Museum.” As this leaf 
is the only known specimen of Milton’s 
script which belongs to the same period as 
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is assigned to the Ovid script, I am ex- 
tremely anxious to locate the original leaf, 
or at any rate one of the copies. Mr. Wood, 
of the Manuscript Department in the British 
Museum, very kindly spent two hours one 
morning in assisting me to search for the copy 
deposited there ; unfortunately we failed 
to find it, and subsequent efforts have at 
present met with no better success. The 
description of it by Horwood is in some 
respects so pertinent to certain stanzas of 
the Ovid script that I quote it’ here in full 
for future reference :— 

The writing is not as a whole like any that has 
been heretofore known as Milton’s. It is a stiff 
legal hand with a shade of timidity. The 
capital letters (except J) are wholly different 
from those known to be by Milton, and the small 
letters e (except where the Greek ¢€ occurs), h 
and 7 are such as he never used so far as hitherto 
known. But it must be recollected that Muilton’s 
father was a scrivener, and the poet most likely 
in eatly years used to write in the fashion which 
he saw exercised at home. The writings now in 
question may have been executed when he was at 
St. Paul’s School, or in his early college days ; and 
the necessity of sending up a neatly written copy 
could not prevent the Greek e, which Milton 
afterwards, for a long period, adopted, from 
appearing now and then. Even here appears 
occasionally the disconnection of letters which 
was afterwards one of the characteristics of 
Milton’s writing: and in the latter lines of the 
verses a likeness to some of Milton’s undoubted 
writing is visible. I must, however, express my 
doubt whether the writing is by a juvenile 
hand. 

It is certainly curious that many of the 
features noted by Horwood are seen in some 
of the stanzas of the Ovid script, but not in 
all. In my first * account of the script I 
stated my impression “that the verse is 
not all of the same date.” This was de- 
rived from the fact that while the writing 
is often obviously that of a juvenile hand 
though careful, it has sometimes quite an 
adult character, and it is generally then 
that the e, h, r referred to by Horwood— 
for I feel sure I know what he means—most 
frequently appear. It must, however, be 
remembered that 178 stanzas would not be 
composed off the reel. Even if one were 
composed each day the series would take 
six months, and that is long enough to make 
a great change in a boy’s handwriting ; it 
is more likely that the composition took at 
least twice as long. The age at which adult 
handwriting begins [must vary greatly with 
individual circumstances. In Milton’s case 
T should certainly not place it later than 15, 


*Lotter in The Times Literary Supplement 
Jan. 26, 1922, 


when he went to Cambridge. I suspect that 
is too late; but, whenever it was, we may 
feel sure that six months one way or the 
other made all the difference in its character 
and the script reflects this change. Although 
none of the Trinity College or Sotheby script 
is quite as early as we want, it is not all of 
one date, and comparison of later script 
with earlier shows certain changes; by 
noting the direction of these we may antici- 
pate with some probability the differences 
to look for in a still earlier script of the same 
series. Broadly speaking, as we pass from 
earlier to later script, loops tend to disappear, 
any tendency to flourish is less indulged, 
and the penmanship as a whole grows less 
elaborate ; the alphabet at the same time 
becomes simplified, fewer types of the same 
letter are employed, the Greek ¢ practically 
becomes extinct; letters are more fre- 
quently joined, probably as vision became 
increasingly defective. Perhaps for the 
same reason the later script is in a some- 
what larger character than the earlier as 
a general rule. But no rule is invariable 
with Milton. 

There is no man of whom it is less safe to 
make any general statement without quali- 
fication. A general practice might be de- 
parted from at any moment for a particular 
purpose ; the special ‘ Heliconium’ stanza 
might be penned in 1646 or 1647, although 
at that time the general simplification indi- 
cated above had made considerable progress. 
In composition we find the same indepen- 
dence of tradition; it is the ‘‘ bondage ” 
imposed by rime that he especially resents ; 
in prosody his temperament made pedantic 
adherence to rule impossible—he always 
prefers breach of rule to loss of music, but 
due expression of thought seems to be the 
first and paramount consideration. 

It still remains true that a comparative 
study of the facsimile scripts and Horwood’s 
description of the Prolusio leaf justify us in 
expecting that any extensive specimen of 
Milton’s early script will exhibit a general 
resemblance to the facsimile scripts with 
some additional types of both small and 
capital letters, possibly some associated else- 
where with “ legal’? documents; a more 
frequent use of looped letters and more 
obvious elaboration in general; marked dis- 
connexion of letters. We shall consider, in 
the next number, how far this expectation 
is fulfilled in the Ovid script. 


C. H. Canpy. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—II. 


(See ante, p. 181.) 


His second wife, Elizabeth Leake, and her 
kindred.—It_ is certainly remarkable that 
the parentage of his second wife, the mother 
of his surviving children, from whom 
numerous descendants now living derive, 
has never been given, and so presumably 
has never been known. She has generally 
been described (correctly) as “ the sister 
of Mr. James Leake, bookseller at Bath,” 
and at least once (incorrectly) as ‘‘ the 
daughter of a bookseller at Bath.” And 
the year of her birth has been wrongly 
stated as 1696, this figure being arrived at 
by the very fallacious method of sub- 
tracting from the year of her death her age 
as then given. 

As a matter of fact the second Mrs. 
Richardson was the daughter of John 
Leake, a London printer, and was born in 
the same parish as the first Mrs. Richardson, 
where the novelist himself would also have 
been born if his parents had not had 
reason to migrate elsewhere beforehand. 
That John Leake was a printer we learn 
from the register of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 
which tells us also that he was living in 
Jewin Street in 1699 and 1700. His family 
name had long been an honourable one in 
the trade, and one W. Leake was a well- 
known London publisher from 1594 until 
far into the first half of the seventeenth 
century (Wm. Roberts's ‘ Earlier History 
of English Bookselling, pp. 47-8). From 
booksellers’ catalogues I have learned that 
a reprint of William Fulke’s ‘ Meteors’ 
was ‘‘ printed for William Leake, at the 
Crown in Fleet-street, between the two 
Temple Gates,’ in 1654; that a work of 
1647 had pasted inside the cover an ad- 
vertisement of books “ printed or sold by 
William Leake”; that William Oughtred’s 
‘Mathematical Recreations’ (1674) was 
‘printed for William Leake and John 
Leake, at the Crown in Fleet-street”’ ; 
and that William Wotton’s ‘ Reflections 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning’ was 
‘printed by J. Leake for Peter Buck” in 
1694. Elizabeth Leake of St. Dunstan’s 
West, spinster, about 22, with consent ‘of 
her father, William Leake, stationer, was 
licensed, Aug. 21, 1667, to marry Robert 
Bird of Staple Inn, gent., bachelor, about 
30, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields or Fulham 
(Harl. Soe., vol. xxiii.). I have little 


doubt that these persons were all akin to 
Mrs. Richardson, whose father, indeed 
may have been the “J. Leake” of 1694. 

Eleven children of John Leake and 
Elizabeth his wife are recorded in St. 
Botolph’s register: (1) John, bapt. Oct. 12, 
1684; (2) James, bapt. April 7, 1686, of 
whom hereafter as the Bath bookseller ; 
(3) Amy, bapt. March 4, 1687/8 ; (4) Richard, 
bapt. May 12, 1691, burd. Feb. 27, 1694/5; 
(5) Elizabeth, bapt. Jan. 2, 1693/4, prob- 
ably died in infancy; (6) a son, stillborn, 
burd. Jan. 19, 1694/5; (7) Mary, bapt. 
April 3, 1696, afterwards Mrs. Wright; 
(8) Elizabeth, bapt. Aug. 1, 1697, who 
married Samuel Richardson ; (9) Richard, 
bapt. Aug. 8, 1699; (10) Ann, bapt. 
Sept. 18, 1700: and (11) Walter, burd. 
Feb. 20, 1706/7. After this last date 
there are no Leake entries down to 1740, 
so I presume that the parents left the 
parish.* As will be learned from the 
novelist’s will, one of the Miss Leakes 
married a Mr. Langley: from the above 
list it would appear to have been either 
Amy or Ann. Mary, Mrs. Wright, was 
alive in 1773, when Mrs. Richardson made 
her will, which also mentions two sisters, 
Anna Maria Wright and Elizabeth Wright, 
then minors, possibly the old lady’s grand- 
daughters. No doubt the family history 
could be worked out from wills and other 
records. There is, I am told, record of 
several Leakes in the Stationers’ Company’s 
records before 1700. 

As Elizabeth Leake was evidently born 
about the middle of 1697, she must have 
been some 35 years of age when she became 
the second Mrs. Richardson, if, as seems 
probable, the change was effected in 1732; 
and her six children are evidence that she 
might have been quite as prolific as her 
mother (or even her predecessor's mother), 
if she had had the advantage of an earlier 
start. The place of her marriage I do not 
know: her father’s will might give the 
clue. At her death on Nov. 3, 1773, her 
age must have been 76, not 77, as stated 
on her tombstone at St. Bride’s, Fleet 


* “Mr. Leake,” in 1713, subscribed a guinea 
towards recouping William Bowyer for losses by 
fire (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ i. 63). 

+‘*Mr. Leake,” late Warden, presented a 
gilt bowl to the Stationers’ Company in 1607; 
and in 1656 ‘“ Mr. Leake,’ with four others, 
presented a valuable silver cup with their names 
engraved thereon (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes, 
iii. 590, 594). 


| 

] 
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Street. Of her will I shall give an abstract 
later in this series. 

As we have seen that James Leake was 
baptized on April 7, 1686, we can definitely 
identify him with James Leake, born 
April 7, 1686, who was admitted to Merchant 
Taylors’ School March 10, 1698/9 (* M.'T.S. 
Register, ed. Charles J. Robinson, i. 343). 
On Oct. 5, 1702, he was apprenticed, at 
Stationers’ Hall, to W. Freeman, his 
parentage not being given in the records ; 
he was made free on Nov. 7, 1709, and 
eloathed on Sept. 5, 1720. What first 
put him in touch with Bath we do not 
know, but on April 23, 1721, James Leake 
of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, London, was 
married at the Abbey Church there, to 
Hannah Hammon, spinster, of that city, 
by a licence from the Archbishop (Harl. 
Soc., Registers, vol. xxvii.). Thenceforward 
he lived at Bath, where he held a very high 
position as a bookseller, 

Hannah, daughter of Henry and Hannah 
Hammon, was baptized June 25, 1699, at 
the Abbey Church, so was thirteen years 
her husband’s junior. Her children were 
not baptized at the Abbey Church, but 
“James Leake, a child,’ buried there 
Oct. 20, 1722, was no doubt her first-born ; 
and “‘ John Leake, a child,’ buried Oct. 5, 
1725, ‘“‘John Leake, a_ child,” buried 
Sept. 11, 1730, and Jane Leake, buried 
May 10, 1734, were probably other of her 
children (ibid., vols. xxvii. and xxviii.), 


James Leake’s position at Bath is well 
attested. ‘‘I should be miserable here,” 
wrote thence Johnson’s beloved old friend 
Gilbert Walmesley, to David Garrick, on 
Nov. 3, 1746, ‘“‘ but for the coffee-house 
and a good bookseller’s shop” (Garrick’s 
‘Private Correspondence,’ i. 44), and no 
doubt the shop was Leake’s, for on July 27, 
1742, Lord Orrery had written to Pope, 
from Marston Bigott, that ‘‘ the illustrious 
Leake of Bath brought me over Colley’s 
letter, a true Cibberian performance” 
(Pope’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Whitwell Elwin, viii. 
505). The famous Mrs. Montagu, writing 
to her sister, Mrs. Scott, on May 3, 1756, 
says: “I suppose you can have Miss 
Carter's Epictetus at Mr. Leake’s ” (‘ Letters 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu,’ ed. Matthew 
Montagu, iv. 9), and mentions him again 
in a letter of May 28, 1756 (ibid., iv. 21). 
Writing to Lord Lyttelton on Oct. 23, 1757, 
she remarks (ibid., iv. 64) that a certain 
letter had been 
left at Leake the bookseller’s shop, to be perused 
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by every one, and [ doubt not but the mayor 
and aldermen of Bath, their wives, children, 
apprentices, and journeymen, have wept over it. 

Mrs. Barbauld, who was in touch with 
some of the novelist’s kindred, speaks of his 
second wife being “sister of Mr. James 
Leake, bookseller, at Bath, with whom 
he always maintained a very friendly 
intercourse Richardson's ‘ Correspondence,’ 
vol. i., p. xvii). There were business 
relations too, The ‘ Familiar Letters, which 
appeared in January, 1741, were ‘ printed 
for C. Rivington, in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
J. Osborn, in Pater-noster Row; and J. 
Leake, at Bath ’’ (Austin Dobson’s ‘ Richard- 
son, 1902, p. 19).* An important letter 
of Richardson’s, dated August, 1741, ex- 
plaining the circumstances that induced 
him to continue ‘ Pamela,’ is addressed 
to James Leake of Bath (cbid., 54). The 
domestic side of their relationship is 
pleasantly indicated in one of the novelist’s 
letters to Miss Westcomb, dated from 
London, Aug. 15, 1753 (Huropean Magazine, 
1808, Part I1., pp. 12, 13) :— 

My wife, your humble servant, Miss Chapone, 
a daughter of Mrs. Leake of Bath, our Polly, 
are all to set out for Bath, God willing, next 
Tuesday. Weshall return by way of Cheltenham, 
where we shall drop Miss Chapone, and lend to 
her father, mother, and her Polly, for a month 
or two: Polly is at Bath; one end of our journey 
is to bring her back with us.—Could I think of 
such an excursion, and not mention it to my 
sister and daughter at Enfield ? We shall be 
out about a fortnight or three weeks. 

Writing to Richardson from Bath, on 
July 29, 1752, the Rev. Thomas Wilson 
averred that he could not “let Mr. Leak 
go to London, without desiring to know how 
you and your family do” (‘Catalogue of 
R. B. Adam’s Johnsonian Collection,’ pri- 
vately printed, Buffalo, U.S.A., 1921). 
And Mrs. Delany, in a letter of Sept. 27, 
1756, to her sister, Mrs. Dawes, speaks 
(‘Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany,’ ed. Lady 
Llanover, Ist S., iii: 444) of having visited 
Fulham and 
made a visit to Gran and the good Richardsons, 
found all at home except Nanny, who has been 
at Bath with her uncle Leake and is now in 
Wiltshire with a friend. 

‘James Leake, bookseller, Bath,’ died 
Dec. (?) 26, 1764 (Harl. Soc., ‘ Musgrave’s 
Obituary’), when he would be in his 


* And on p. 102 Mr. Dobson tells us that in 
1750 Leake was associated with Osborn, Millar 
and Rivington, in printing Richardson’s ‘ Medi- 
tations collected from the Sacred Book.’ 
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seventy-ninth year. ‘*Mr. James Leake, 
sen.,’* was buried Nov. 28, 1764, at the Abbey 
Church (Harl. Soc., Registers, vol. xxviii.). 
The will of James Leake, citizen and sta- 
tioner of London, dated May 5, 1760, was 
proved on April 4, 1765, in P.C.C. [148 
Rushworth], by James Leake, one of the 
surviving executors, with power reserved 
to Charles Morgan, the other surviving 
executor. 

I give to my son James Leake, and to my 
daughter Elizabeth Higgins, and to my daughter 
Ann Morgan, one guinea each for rings. To 
William Taylor, if he be in my service at the 
time of my death, £10 provided he continue in 
my business one year after my decease, over 
and above his annual wages of 20 guineas. 
Residuary legatees: my daughter Amelia Leake, 
and my sons Samuel and Henry Leake. Execu- 
tors, James Leake my son, Mr. Charles Morgan 
my son-in-law, and Mr. Charles Hitch. Signed, 
James Leake. Witnesses, John Bewden, John 
Pritchard. 

On June 24, 1830, administration of the 
goods of James Leake, late of Bath, 
deceased, left unadministered by James 
Leake, deceased, whilst living, son and one 
of the executors named in the will, was 
granted to Alfred Turner, of Red Lion 
Square, Middlesex, gent., as a person for 
that purpose named, on behalf of Henry 
Bush, Esq., limited, as concerns all interest 
of the deceased in certain closes of land in 
Cold Ashton, Glos., and the residue of a 
lease of 2,000 years, assigned to the said 
James Leake by an indenture dated 
March 22, 1741, Charles Morgan, the 
other surviving executor, having died with- 
out proving the said will. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


ROO OF DEBACH, SUFFOLK. 


BEFORE commencing this account of an 
early collateral branch of my own family, 
I desire fully to acknowledge the most 
valuable assistance afforded to me by the 
Rev. Wm. C. Pearson, vicar of Henley, 
Suffolk, without the benefit of whose help 
and advice I should not have been in a 
position to submit the following pedigree 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

In common with my own, the family 
dealt with in this article had its rise in 
Debach (a village four miles north-west of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk), the living of which 
has been consolidated with that of the 
neighbouring parish of Boulge. 


Although the exact connexion has not 
been traced, it does not seem unreasonable 
to claim as an ancestor one Thomas Roo 
of Debach, whose will, dated May 20, 
1468, was proved at Wickham, Suffolk, on 
June 23 following, and is preserved in the 
Archdeaconry of Suffolk, as, indeed, are 
all the other wills specified in this article. 
Inter alios, testator made bequests to his 
mother (of a house in Debach), to his wife 
Johan, and to his son Thomas; to Johan 
Tadd, John Pannfly, Robert Gerdyner, 
and Agnes Gerdyner. Executors— John 
Struppe and Richard Brobart of Charsfield. 

With Robert Roo of Debach, whose will, 
dated Sept. 20, 1536, was proved at 
Ipswich on Oct. 2 following, commences the 
connected pedigree. He left all his houses, 
lands, &c., to his wife Johan for life ; while 
afterwards his son Thomas was to inherit 
the house testator had dwelt in, with all 
lands, &c., belonging thereunto. James, 
another son, was to haye the property 
called ‘‘ Maggys,” with its lands, &c., as 
testator had bought it. Executors—the 
said Johan and John Roo. Witnesses— 
John Basse, William Ellynger, Henry 
Tollye and Thomas Ellynger. Robert 
Roo’s wife, Johan, was buried at Debach, 
Jan. 9, 1540/1. Her will, dated Dec. 6, 
1540, was proved at Helmingham on March 
27 following, and contains numerous be- 
quests. To specify more than the most 
interesting of these would occupy more 
space than the Editor could afford me. 
Outstanding items, however, are five 
‘*“neate,” wheat and barley, and a signet 
ring to her son Thomas; a ‘‘combe ottis,” 
her best brass pot and silver spoon to her 
son James; @ ‘“‘combe otys,” her best 
beads, a silver spoon, and the ‘“ hoggys 
and the fowlis and chease that is unused 
and the fflytches of bacon” to her son 
Thomas. Also mentioned are William 
Hawfyn of Woodbridge ; Dorothy Roo and 
her sister Alys; John Roo’s wife; Eliza- 
beth Medowe, testatrix’s daughter ; Thomas 
Homor, Margaret Stampes, Gregory Baker, 
John Peltowe. Executors—said John and 
Thomas Roo. Supervisor—William Ellyn- 
ger. Witnesses — James Crapnell, Henry 
Tollye, William Ellynger, John Basse, 
Joseph Crapnell. 

By her husband, Robert Roo of Debach, 
the said Johan Roo had, so far as has been 
ascertained, three sons and two daughters. 
(I.) John of Debach, who was probably 
the John Roo buried at DallinghooJSuffolk, 
March 8, 1559/60, having had by his wife 
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“ffelice’’? (buried at Debach, Dec. 21, 
1559) a son, Robert Roo, contingent 
devisee 1560. (II.) THomas, of whom 
later. (III.) James* of Debach, devisee 
1536 and 1540, the father of William Roo 
(contingent devisee 1560), who was_ bap- 
tized at Debach, Sept. 25, 1552; married 
at Dallinghoo, Aug. 1, 1574, Mary Nicholl, 
and had issue Robert (baptized at Dall- 
inghoo, March, 26, 1582), and Owen (bap- 
tized at the same, June 9, 1584; buried 
Oct. 2 following). (A) Margaret, devisee 
1540, wife of Henry Tollye (Tooley) of 
Charsfield. (B) Elizabeth, devisee 1540, 
wife of William Medowe of Witnesham. 
The second son, Thomas Roo of Debach, 
yeoman, left a will dated Jan. 23, 1559/60, 
proved at Ipswich Dec. 7, 1560, whereby 
he left to his wife Mary, for life, the house 
in Debach wherein he dwelt, with re- 
mainder to ‘their sons, Christopher and 
Thomas respectively. She was to grant 


& house at Clopton to the said Thomas,- 


when he attained the age of 21 years, with 
remainder to said Christopher. If either 
of the sons died, then the survivor was to 
have both tenements at Debach and Clop- 
ton; but if both died, then Thomas Roo, 
son of Anthony Roo, was to have the Debach 
house, after the decease of testator’s widow, 
and was to pay testator’s daughter Annet 
the sum of five marks yearly. I may 
possibly be excused for emphasizing this 
point, since it is from this particular Thomas 
Roo, son of Anthony Roo, that my own 
family descends—as I hope to demonstrate 
later. Other persons mentioned in this 
will are William, son of James Roo; Robert, 
son of John Roo; John Roo, “my brother ”’ ; 
“one Flick of Kettleburgh ” ; and ‘‘ Maul- 
ster of Burgh.” Sole executrix—Mary, 
testator’s wife. Supervisor — Christopher 

* In P.R.O., ‘ Musters of Suffolk’ (30 Henry 
VIII.), Hundred of Wylford (Treasury Receipt, 
Miscellaneous Book 28), are mentioned, under 
‘ Debadge and Bowge’ (p. 42), John Ro, Thomas 
Ro, Jamys Ro, and Antony Ro, who are evi- 
dently to be identified with this said James 
Roo and his kinsmen named above. A James 
Roo, probably the same man, is referred to in 
a churchwardens’ certificate cited by The East 
Anglian, Notes and Queries (N.S., vol. i., p. 103, 
Ipswich, 1885): ‘‘ Bowdge and Debach Sale. The 
trew certyfycate of ye churchwardens of ye same 
John Alin, Thomas Barlyman, James Koo, 
and John Elynges [? Ellynger]. . . . Item the 


Resydew of ye sayd sum of lijs dothe remayne 
in thandys of James Roo. [Jn dorso] Booge 
and Debach, 1547,” 

t To the said Anne, his daughter, testator left 
the sum of £40, 


Meryale of “ Bulge” (Boulge); or if he 
die, then William Bene of Burgh, “ my 
brother-in-law,” to take his place. Wit- 
nesses — Christ Meryale, John Sculte, 
Robert Farmer, Richard Donalson, pson 
of same town. By Mary his wife the said 
testator, Thomas Roo of Debach, had had 
two sons and a daughter : (I.) CHRISTOPHER, 
who continued the line. (II.) Thomas, 
under 21 in 1560, devisee of property in 
Clopton (which he sold to Nicholas Malster 
of Burgh ante 1577), and possibly to be 
identified with the Thomas Rooe of Debach, 
son of Thomas Rooe, mediocris fortunae, 
who was admitted pensioner of Gonville 
and Caius College, Canmpbridge, Feb. 21, 
1575/6, aged 18—schools, Botesdale and 
Monewden, four years (vide The East Anglian, 
Notes and Queries, N.S., vol. i., p. 139, 1885). 
(A) Anne, baptized at Debach, Jan. 21, 
1542, devisee 1560. F. Gorpon Rose. 

‘““The Clerestory,’’ 18, Stanford Road, Ken- 
sington Court, W.8. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT BOULOGNE- 
SUR-MER. 


(See 12 S. v. 288; ix. 428; xi. 184.) 
II. SratuEs AND MONUMENTS. 


1. Bronze statue of Frédéric Sauvage, in- 
ventor (or adapter) of the screw propeller, in 
the Place Frédéric Sauvage, opposite the 
Post Office. Sauvage is described in ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia’ as ‘“‘ a shipbuilder of 
Boulogne, whom the French regard as the 
inventor of the screw propeller in virtue of 
his having, in 1832, improved the pattern 


in use.’ The inscription, cut in the stone 


pedestal, is as follows :— 

La Ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer 

avec le concours de la Chambre de 

Commerce a élevé ce monument & 

FREDERIC SAUVAGE 
inventeur de lapplication de l’hélice 
pleine & la navigation, du physionotype, 
de reducteur, etc. 
Né & Boulogne-sur-Mer le 20 septembre 1786 

mort & Paris le 17 juillet 1857. 

Ce monument a été inauguré le 12 
septembre 1881, M. le senateur Auguste 
Tiuguet étant Maire de la Ville de Boulogne- 
sur-Mer et M. Pierre Lonquety ainé étant 
Président de la Chambre de Commerce. 


See also Monument in Eastern Cemetery 
(Part ITT.). 

2. The inscriptions on the Jenner statue 
were given at 12S. v. 288. The statue was 
inaugurated on Sept. 11, 1865, and stood 


until 1907 on the Quai Gambetta, when it 
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was moved to its present position on the 
Boulevard du Prince Albert, near the ram- 
parts. 


3. Bronze statue of Auguste Mariette, the 
Egyptologist, standing on pyramid as pedes- 
tal, inthe Boulevard Auguste Mariette, below 
ramparts. The front of the pyramid bears 
only the name 

A. MARIETTE 
Né a Boulogne 
le 11 février 1821 

On left side :— 

Mort au Caire 
le 18 janvier 1881 
At back of pyransid :— 


Hommage 
de ses Concitoyens 


La Ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer 
a élevé ce monument en 1882 
avec le concours du gouvernement 
et le produit d’une souscription. 

The statue is by Alfred Jacquemart. 
Around the lower part of the pyramid 
are the names of places in Egypt in 
which Mariette’s principal discoveries were 
made :— 

Front :— 

Temple du Sphinx—Sérapéum de Memphis 

Left :— 

Tanis—Edfou—Denderah—Abydos—Esneh 

Back :— 
Médinet-Abou— Karnak—L’ Assasif—Ramesseum 

Right :— 

Philze—A bousir—Elephantine—Gebel-Barkal 

(By “right” and ‘left’? are meant the 
heraldic dexter and sinister. This applies 
also to the monuments named hereafter.) 


4. Monument to Francois Lhoste in Jar- 
din des Tintelleries. On front of pedestal 
on bronze plate :— 

A FRANCOIS LHOSTE 

qui, parti de Boulogne-sur-Mer, effectua la ler 

traversée aérostatique 

de France en Angleterre le 9 septembre 1883. 
The other three inscriptions are cut in the 
stonework. 


Right 
C’est de cet emplacement 
que s’est élevé le ballon 
VILLE DE BOULOGNE 
lors de la ler traversée 
du Détroit du Pas-de-Calais 
Left :— 


14 novembre 1887 
Catastrophe de l Arago 
dans laquelle LHOSTE et MANGOT 
périrent en mer. 


Back :— 
Ce monument 
érigé par la Bibliothéque Populaire 
avec le produit d’une souscription publique 
a été inauguré le 20 septembre 1896, 

5. The monument erected by Le Souvenir 
Frangais was inaugurated in 1899. It'stands 
in the Boulevard du Prince Albert, in front 
of the Porte de Degrés. The inscription 
is :— 

Le Souvenir Frangais 

aux Enfants de Boulogne 

morts pour la Patrie. 
Below, on a series of panels, are the names 
of the men who fell in different campaigns— 
Madagascar 4, Senegal 2, other colonies 1, 
Mexico 2, China 2, Crimea 26, 1870-71 29, 
Tonkin 17, Algiers 5, Tunis 4. The last 
panel has recently been used to record that 
1,475 men from Boulogne lost their lives in 
the war of 1914-18. The Boulogne War 
Memorial is yet to be erected. 

6. Monument to Dr. Ernest Hamy, with 
bronze bust, in Rampart Gardens, Boulevard 
Eurvin :— Au 

Docteur HAMY 
Anthropologue 
Ethnographe 
1842-1908. 

See also monument in Eastern Cemetery 
and commemorative tablet No. 13. 

7. Monument to Dr. Duchenne, with 
bronze bust, in Rampart Gardens, Boulevard 
du Prince Albert. The bronze figure of a 
Boulogne fishwife is represented writing on 
the pedestal the words :— 

Au 
DR DUCHENNE 
de Boulogne 
This is the only inscription. Guillaume 
Benjamin Amand Duchenne, a pioneer in 
electro-therapeutics, was born at Boulogne 
in 1806, and died in Paris 1875. 

8. Monument to Captain Ferber, Boule- 
vard Sainte-Beuve. Inscription cut in the 
stone on side facing the sea :— 

A FERBER 
capitaine d’artillerie 
Précurseur et Victime 
de Vaviation 
décedé & V’aérodrome de Beuvrequen 
le 22 septembre 1909 


Ses admirateurs 


e 
la Ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
On the other side are the words :— 
De créte & eréte, de ville & ville, de continent & 
continent. 
9. Monument with equestrian statue in 
bronze to General San Martin, founder of the 


orem 
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Argentine Republic, who died at No. 105, 
Grande Rue, Boulogne, in 1850. The 
monument, which stands in the gardens of 
the Boulevard Sainte-Beuve, was inau- 
gurated in 1909. The inscriptions are cut 
in the pedestal at either end. 


Front :— Au Général 
José de SAN MARTIN 
né le 25 février 1778 
Yapeyu 
République Argentine. 
Fondateur de l’indépendance 
de sa patrie, libérateur des 
Républiques de Chili et du 
Pérou. La France laccueillit 
dans la vie et dans la mort. 
Il mourut le 17 aofit 1850 dans 
cette ville de Boulogne s/ Mer. 
Back :— 
Ce monument 
a été érigé par initiative 
privée avec le concours 
du gouvernement national 
de la République Argentine, 
du Conseil Municipal de la 
Ville de Buenos Aires et 
d’une souscription publique. 


10. Bronze statue to the Brothers Coque- 
lin, who were born at a house in the rue 
Victor Hugo (no tablet), Boulogne. The 
brothers are represented standing below a 
bust of Moliére. The statue, which is the 
work of Auguste Maillard, stands in the 
Place Daunou, near the Casino. 

Aux Fréres COQUELIN 
de la Comédie Frangaise. 

One either side. Left :— 

Coquelin ainé, 1841-1909. 

Right :— 

Coquelin cadet 1848-1909. 

At the back :— 


Inauguré le 16 juillet 1911] sous la présidence 
de Mr Dujardin-Beaumetz | sous-secrétaire d’état 
des Beaux Arts | Mr Felix Trepont, Préfet | Mr 
Charles Peron, Maire | MMr L. Bouclet & L. 
Butel, Adjs. 

Coquelin cadet is buried in the Eastern 
Cemetery, where there is a monument to his 
memory. 


11. Monument to Auguste Angellier, with 
marble bust, in Rampart Gardens, Boulevard 
du Prince Albert, near the Porte Gayolle :— 

AUG. 
ANGELLIER 
1848-1911, 

On either side of the pedestal are set forth 
the writer’s chief works, as follows :— 

Right :— 

Etudes sur|La Chanson de Roland | Henri 


Regnault | John Keats soe ages Burns | Sonnets | 
L’Amie Perdue | Le | Chemin des Saisons. 

Left :— 

Dans_ Lumiére’ Antique | Dialogue d’A- 
mour | Dialogues — Civiques | Episodes | Scénes | 
L’ Aventure de | Siléne et de Pan. 

Angellier is buried in the Eastern Ceme- 
tery, where there is a monument to his 
memory. 


12. There is no inscription on the stele 
of the bronze bust of Henri IT., by David 
@ Angers, which stands in the garden of the 
Sous-Préfecture. F. H. CHeeruam. 


(To be concluded.) 


MILE END COMMON SHRINKAGE. 


How early Mile End ‘“ Common” began 
to shrink may be judged from the record that 
in 1590 a considerable plot ‘‘of common 
land”’ was leased by Lord Wentworth to 
‘William Barroughe and his owne wife, 
Lady Jane Wentworth, for 450 years at 
two shillings per annum.” This personage 
is one of two in his seaman family whose 
memories are honoured in the Elizabethan 
Navigators’ Memorial recently set up by 
the London County Council in the King 
Edward Memorial Park, adjacent to the 
famous Ratcliffe Cross Stairs, whence so 
many early adventurers sailed in their 
little vessels. The plot of land referred 
to had the wayworn road-track on one side, 
and at the rear northward was already 
a piece of freehold called The Mewes ; and 
on the east was a piece of leasehold held 
by one George Poyntell. It otherwise 
appears that the “ William Barroughe ”’ 
leasing was in frontage two hundred and 
four score feet, and in depth four score 
and sixteen feet at the western and twenty- 
two feet at the eastern end. It does not 
appear that the original design of the 
Boroughs in making this agreement was ever 
carried out. And, when a later Lady Went- 
worth was granted a licence to lease and 
build on the West Heath of Mile End 
Common housing accommodation ‘“ for 
mariners and others,’ there must have been 
a change of method to provide the Went- 
worth’s needs. For Rocque’s plan of seventy 
years later than the date of the Borough 
project gives only a few scattered houses 
on either side of the old Mile End Green, 
or even on the sides of the Common, 
or the eastern side of “The Dog Row.” 
And it was so set down, too, by Sir 
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Christopher Wren in his plan to accom- 
modate ‘mariners and others’ compelled 
to lodge in or near Ratcliffe, the hub of 
London Port. Otherwise, from first to 
last, the secular holding of the great 
Manor of Stepney does not seem to have 
been marked with any fanatical or punc- 
tilious regard for immemorial rights of 
common which are associated with the 
history of Mile End Green. Mc. 


Scnow ” In PLAcE-NAMES.—When look- 
ing through Ray’s ‘Compleat History of 
the Rebellion’ (York, 1749), p. 162 (first 
published at Manchester in 1746), I came 
across the word ‘“‘schow’”’ for the first 
time. Speaking of Congleton, Cheshire, 
Ray says, “‘’Tis watered on all sides by the 
River Dan, the Brook Howley, and the 
Daning Schow,”’ where the word apparently 
means @ small stream. I cannot find it 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ or the ‘E.D.D.,’ nor in 
any other dictionary I have consulted. It 
seems to me to be a likely element in the 
place-name Schofield, or Scholefield, which 
Prof. Wyld interpreted as “ school-field,”’ 
an etymology he would not have suggested 
had he possessed more local knowledge, or 
had taken into account such forms as 
and ‘ Allerscoles,” also in 
Lancashire. Prof. Ekwall, in his recent work 
on Lancashire Place-names, derives ‘‘ scow ”’ 
and “‘ scoles ’’ from O.N. skali, a hut. Some 
of the place-names in which he finds this 
element, or the O.N. skogr, a wood, might 
equally be derived from ‘‘ schow,” a stream. 

F. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


‘La — L’lilustration of 
Aug. 5, 1922, has a picture of the house which 
is built on the site of the one occupied in 1792 
by Frédéric de Dietrich, in whose drawing- 
room was sung for the first time Rouget 
de Lisle’s masterpiece. It is No. 2 in the 
Place Broglie at Strasburg, and not No. 4 as 
was supposed. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


DEVONSHIRE F.G.S., 
F\S.A., F.R.A.S., &c. (1784-1855).—This en- 
thusiastic geologist, a merchant in the City 
of London, brought together at 15, A'ders- 
gate Street, a museum of fossils and 
antiquities to which those interested were 
admitted every Thursday at 12 o’clock, and 
personally shown round by Saull. He be- 
queathed this museum and a considerable 
sum for its maintenance to a body of trustees 
for the public benefit. Ultimately they 


founded the Metropolitan Institution in 
Cleveland Street, removing the museum 
there, packed in wine hampers. So it re- 
mained many years, the trustees of the 
British Museum making large purchases in 
1863, but apparently John Cleveland re- 
moved the balance in seven van-loads the 
same year. To-day apparently there is no 
trace remaining of this intended public 
benefaction, and Saull’s museum would be 
unknown but for specimen fossils at the 
Natural History Museum and Owen's 
‘British Reptiles,’ where some are figured. 
Saull was the author of ‘ Notitia Britanniae’ 
(1845) and ‘ Observations on the Aboriginal 
Tribes of Britain’ (Ethnological Soc., 1848), 
but most of his writings showed greater 
enthusiasm than knowledge. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY—FELL: ALDRICH : CHAR- 
LETT.—Can anyone give me _ additional 
titles of Fell’s New Year Books, and those 
of Dr. Aldrich and Dr. Charlett ? Are any 
of them in existence ? A description and 
partial list will be found on pp. 28-9 of 
Madan’s ‘ Brief Account of the University 
Press at Oxford’ (1908). I do not have 
access to the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books, but I think it probable 
that these books might be in private hands 
or in libraries which do not print their 
catalogues, and not necessarily be in the 
British Museum. Mary 

Smith College Library, Northampton, 

Mass., U.S. A. 


Toast AND WaTER.—Can anyone tell me 
what this beverage consisted of and how it 
was made? I have never seen it in any 
present-day book or on any present-day 
table; but in so recent a book as Mrs. 
Ewing’s ‘ Mary’s Meadow ’ it is referred to 
as a drink for children. C. M. P. 


JOHN or Eron.—Could any 
reader give me information concerning the 
ascent of Dr. John Keate of Eton? I 
can go back to his great-grandfather ; 
there comes a gap of 100 years before I 
get to William Keate of Little Hinton, Som., 
who was great-grandson of William Keate 
of West Hagborne, Berks. J. A. D. 
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ErrraPH ON A Younca Man.—tThe fol- 
lowing epitaph was copied from some 
paper many years ago. I wish very much 
to find out who is the subject of it, and have 
made sundry endeavours without success. 
Can some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me ? 

He who ’neath this stone doth lie, 
Heir of sad mortality, 

Was full young, methinks, to die ; 
Yet if love and life be one, 

And God’s face a true man’s sun, 
Fairly then his course was run. 
Strong of soul, and free from guile 
Lived he in his Father’s smile ; 
Foiled each sting of guilty sense 
With armour of pure innocence ; 
Bold at duty’s call to smite, 
Championing the true and right : 
Ripe in heavenly wisdom, though 
Few the year’s he lived below : 
So his knell was early rung, 

For whom God loves he dieth young. 


A. J. 


Faminty.—Perhaps the contri- 
butor of the interesting article ‘ A Historical 
Sword’ (ante, p. 183) will be able to furnish 
particulars of the Suckling family so as to 
determine the relationship, if any, of the 
ancestors of the following with the hero of 
Trafalgar. Horatio John Suckling died at 
Mortlake in 1905, aged 80 years. On his 
tombstone he is described as Captain of 
the 90th Foot and son of ‘‘ Major Horace 
Suckling, late of the Ist Royals and 90th 
Regiment.”’ 

[See post, p. 235.] 


ARCHDEACONS.—Bingham, in the second 
book of his monumental work (1726), 
chap. xxi., p. 92, cites St. Jerome to the 
effect 
that an Archdeacon thought himself injured, 
if he was ordained a Presbyter. Probably _ be- 
cause he thereby lost his Interest in the Church, 
and was disappointed of his Preferment. 
((Comm. in Ezek.,’ chap. xlviii.: Certe qui 
primus fuerit Ministrorum, quia per singula con- 
cionatur in Populos, et a Pontificis Latere non 
recedit, injuriam putat, si Presbyter ordinatur.) 
Bingham adds that in the ninth century 
some of the archdeacons were of the Order 
of Presbyters, as appears from Hincmar’s 
‘Capitula, Archidiaconibus [sic] Presby- 


teris data’; and that in the time of Gratian 
(twelfth ogntury) the archdeacons were | 
generally of the Order of Presbyters, “ as 


they have been ever since.” 

But the great Dominican William Pepin 
(born about 1460), in the beginning of his. 
treatise on Confession (Paris, 1519), lays it) 
down that he who is not a priest, though | 
he be a deacon or an archdeacon, or even | 


a cardinal deacon, cannot absolve. Hence 
it appears that in France at least, as late 
as the time of the English Henry VIII., 
the archdeacon was still the principal 
deacon only. Can anyone accurately trace 
the history of this matter ? 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


PEN-KNIVES AND PAPER-KNIVES. — It is 
worthy of note that the pen-knife is much 
earlier than the paper-knife. We are 


\familiar with the former in the A.V. of 


Jeremiah xxxvi., where the King cuts the 
roll of the book in pieces therewith. But 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ furnishes an example c. 1450, 
so far as we are immediately concerned. 

The paper-knife, on the other hand, 
seems to be first mentioned in ‘ The Miseries 
of Human Life’ (1806-7), published 1826. 
Was it not in use in the time of Pope or of 
Johnson ? Ricuarp H. THorntTon. 


Tue Irish Kint.—Recently there have 
been occasional references in the papers to 
the “Trish kilt.” Can any reader say how 
and when this garment originated, and how 
it differs from the Highland kilt ? Has 
it any connexion with the long petticoats 
worn by boys in some parts of the west of 
Treland ? G. H. Wuire. 


Sprincett Famity.—Sir William Sprin- 
gett, living c. 1650, had (by his wife Mary) a 
daughter, Gulielma Maria Springett, who 
was married in 1672 to William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania. Did Sir William 
Springett leave any descendants in the male 
line? I believe that there were descendants 
of the same stock living in the nineteenth 
century, but I do not know from which 
particular branch they came. 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 


Sr. Sonpay or St. Sunpay.—Can any- 
one give some examples (with references) 
of the use of this form of St. Dominic ? 


W. R. N. B. 


[At 4S. x. 351 (Nov. 2, 1872) Dr. HUSENBETH, 
while reiterating his belief that this was a name 
for St. Dominic, says he can bring forward no 
English example. At 10 S. xi. 275 (April 3, 
1909), the late EpwarD PEACOCK suggested that 
St. Sunday might be one of the St. Dominics 
other than the founder of the Dominican Order. 
He quotes Church accounts of Louth (1535): 
“ For a hooke of yron to sainct sonday pycture, 
jd.,”’ and says there was an image of St. Sunday 
in Yatton Church, Somerset. ] 
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PaNTALOON.—Byron, in ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
canto iv., st. xiv., wrote of Venice :— 
In youth she was all glory,—a"new Tyre,— 
Her very by-word sprung from victory 
The “‘ Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea; 
and in a note to “ Lion” :— 

That is, the Lion of St. Mark, the standard 
of the republic, which is the orgin of the word 
Pantaloon—Piantaleone, Pantaleon, Pantaloon. 

As there any authority for the form 
Piantaleone ? If so, could it mean “ Planter 
of the Lion” ? 


The ‘ Concise Oxford. Dictionary ’ says :— 

From French pantalon from Italian panta- 
lone, Venetian character in Italian comedy, per- 
ps 24 from San Pantaleone, favourite Venetian 
saint. 

Mr. Richard Jaeschke, in ‘Nutt’s English- 
Italian Conversation Dictionary,’ at p. 341, 
Says 

A Pantalone is a buffoon in pantomines re- 
presenting the old Venetian ; the Venetians were 
formerly, in jest, called Pantaloni, French “‘ Panta- 
lons,”” because they prayed to Saint Pantaleon 
(Greek, meaning “all lion”) and because this 
name frequently occurred as a Christian name. 
Now, as the Venetians wore long trousers, whilst 
in the rest of Europe short trousers (French 
““culottes”’) were the general rule, the Venetians’ 
name has been given to this article of apparel. 
Could Pantaleon in Romaic mean “all 
lion” ? What is the date of San Panta- 
leone ? HARMATOPEGOS. 


Mrs. JANE BARKER.—She was the author 
of Part I. of ‘ Poetical Recreations,’ &c., 
published in 1688. Southey’s ‘Common- 
place Book’ (4th series, p. 296) has some 
interesting excerpts, and called attention 
to her skill in medicine, remarking that 
“she seems to have studied physic with a 
view to practise it.” Is anything known of 
her history ? JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT 


JoHN Parry.—Toone’s ‘ Chronological 
Historian,’ ii. 241, says that on Sept. 
16, 1773, 

The Charming Jenny, Chilcot, bound from 
Dublin to Waterford, was wrecked near Holy- 
head, when every person on board, except the 
captain, perished, [and] the whole cargo, except 
two puncheons of rum and one cask of geneva, | 
was lost; the inhabitants, instead of assisting | 
the unfortunate survivor, plundered what. re- 
mained of the cargo, and cut off the pockets of 
the captain’s wife, whose body was thrown on 
shore. 

What is the meaning of “‘ Chilcot ”’ in the 
above extract ? 

The same authority, at p. 257, says that 

John Parry, a person of fortune, was executed | 


at Shrewsbury [on Aprill, 1775] for plundering 
the wreck of the Charming Nancy, off the coast 
of Anglesey, in 1773. 

What is known of John Parry ? Was the 
name of the wrecked vessel ‘‘ Charming 
Jenny” or “ Charming Nancy ” ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

CoURTENAY OF LANIVET: ARMS WANTED. 
—Wanted, the arms and quarterings of the 
Courtenays of Trenear, Lanivet, Cornwall, 
at the date of the last Visitation, 1620. They 
were a junior branch of the Courtenays Earls 
of Devon. W. M. WILLIAMS. 

11, Kilmartin Avenue, Norbury, S.W. 


MACKENZIE, ENGRAVER—I have a number 
of small engravings, principally portraits, 
by ‘“‘ Mackenzie” and ‘“*‘ K. Mackenzie,” done 
in the early part of the last century. They 
look like the work of the same _ person. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any 
information about them, as I cannot find 
out anything in any book I have con- 
sulted ? W. M. WILLIAMS. 

11, Kilmartin Avenue, Norbury, 8.W. 


Mrs. AVELINE ‘FLOWERS OF THE 
OcEAN’).—A query as to the authorship of 
this poem (“Call us not weeds, we are 
flowers of the sea,” &c.) in 12 S. vii. 450, 
was answered at-12 S. vii. 499, directing 
attention to 11 S. viii. 316, where it is 
quoted and stated to be by L. E. Aveline, 
from ‘ The Mother’s Fables’ (1861). ‘ Cassel’s 
Book of Quotations’ gives the first line as 
from ‘Tales and Fables in Verse,’ by Mrs. 
E. L. Aveline, and adds “died ce. 1850.” 
Might I ask for more definite information, 
and particularly biographical details of the 
author, birthplace, dates of birth and death, 
works, &c. ? RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


DicKENS QuERY: ‘PUNCH AND Jupy.’ 
We read in ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xvi.:— * 

Mr. Pickwick drew in his head again, with the 
swiftness displayed by that admirable melo- 
dramatic performer, Punch, when he lies in wait 
for the flat-headed comedian with the tin box of 
music. 

I have seen many performances of ‘ Punch 
and Judy,’ but never this episode. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any light on 
it ? H. K. St.J. 5. 


“SHOT AT A PIGEON AND ’ KILLED A 
crow.”—Is any origin for this saying 
known ? Where in literature does it first 
occur ? Is it ever used with the Thacke- 
rayan symbolism of rook and_ pigeon— 
of a sharper who has been_outwitted by 
gull ? H. K. 8. 
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SAMUEL FULIMER was admitted to 
Westminster School in July, 1779. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to) 
identify him ? G. F. R. B. | 


RicHaRD FREwIN, M.D., Camden Pro- | 
fessor of Ancient History at Oxford. What. 
was his mother’s maiden name ? When and 
where was he born?) When and where did | 
his three marriages take place? The) 
‘D.N.B.,’ xx. 275, is silent on these points. 

G. F. BR. B. 


Harris: Duckert.—Can any reader tell 
me the date and place of the Rev. John| 
Harris’s marriage with Ann Duckett ? He 
was afterwards Lord Bishop of Llandaff and | 
Dean of Wells from 1729-1738, in which year | 
he died. Ann, his wife, died in 1754. 
Both are buried in Wells Cathedral. 

I should also like particulars of the 
marriage of George Duckett, who was born 
in Norwich in 1754 and died in London on 
Feb. 25, 1813. L. Kerrorp. 


NatanrerR, Parnter.—I should be glad 
to have information about Natanier, from 
whose brush I have recently seen a clever 
oil-painting. The usual sources of informa- 
tion have failed me. 


CoaL-waGcon.—Hone, describing the 
vehicular traffic proceeding to Greenwich 
Fair on Easter Monday, the great annual 
festival of the London coalheavers, writes :— 

Now and then passes, like some huge admiral, 
a full-sized coal-wagon laden with coalheavers 
and their wives and shadowed by spreading 
boughs from every tree that spreads a bough. 

Is there any pictorial representation of 
this scene in existence ? 


Names oF AUTHORS WANTED.—Who were 
the following ?— 

1. C. M., author of ‘The Man of the 
World ’ (play). 

2. G. F. G. M. (1836). 

3. J s M ly, author of ‘ An Heroic 
Epistle ’ (Dublin, 1778). 

4. J. MeM. , author of ‘My Boyhood 
Hours ’ (Cork, 1845). 

5. “ Thormanby,” sporting writer. 

Burpbock. 


EXECUTION OF NONCONFORMIST MINISTER. 
—Is there any record of any regular Non- 
conformist minister being executed? I have 
an idea there was such a case in the nine- 
teenth century in the Midlands. 

T. Hayter. 


Croydon, Surrey. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who was the author of 
‘A Lover of his Country,’ published in 1644 
[sice—? 1844]? And who of ‘ Golden Hills ’— 
no date or place, but published by the Religious 
Tract Society ? BuRDOCK. 


GENERAL GORDON: REFERENCE WANTED.— 
I have read General Gordon’s declaration that in 
war it was not the soldiers that suffered most, 
but the old men, the women and the children. 
Can any reader give the reference ? 


W. DovuGLas. 
31, Sandwich Street, W.C.1. 


‘Cymon: A DrRAMATICK ROMANCE.’—Wanted, 
the authorship and date of this play, in which 
Mr. Bensley appeared as Merlin and Mrs. Abington 
as Fatima. My copy of it wants the title page. 
It belonged to Leonard Ellershaw in 1773, and 
was probably printed a few years earlier. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


Replies. 


LORD GEORGE GORDON 
LITERATURE. 
(1258. xi. 191.) 


AttHoucH Moore was apprehended and 
committed on suspicion of writing and 
vending both the handbill (entitled ‘ England 
in Blood’) and ‘The Thunderer,’ whose 
intended appearance on June 8, 1780, the 
handbill announced, there is, for the follow- 
ing reasons, a strong presumption that the 
latter was never published, even if ever 
printed :— 

1. One of the most active civilians in 
endeavouring to restore peace in the metro- 
polis was Mr. Thorpe, master of the Globe 
Tavern, Fleet Street. After the appearance 
of the handbill, it may be taken that he, and 
the many gentlemen who volunteered to act 
under him, kept a pretty close observation 
on, C, Thompson and his “ devils’ at No. 
159, Fleet Street. When peace was restored, 
Mr. Thorpe’s efficient services were brought 
to the notice of Viscount Stormont, Principal 
Secretary of State for the Southern, Division. 

2. On June 7, 1780, Sir William Amherst 
issued the following General Orders to the 
commanders and officers of all his Majesty’s 
forces in Great Britain :— 

Adjutant-General’s Office.—In obedience to an 
order of the King in Council, the military to act 
without waiting for directions from the Civil 
Magistrates, and to use force for dispersing the 
illegal and tumultuous assemblies of the people.— 
Wma. AMHERST, Adjutant-General. 

3. On June 9, 1780, Lord Amherst (who, 
as adviser to the Government on, the military 
operations in America, had been asked to 
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undertake the suppression of the Riots) 
wrote a private letter from Whitehall to Lord 
Stormont informing him that he was pushing 
on the arrangements for the immediate 
trial and hanging of the rioters in Hyde Park, 
but felt he should advise his Lordship of 
visits he had received from the Recorder 
(Adair) and the Speaker, each of whom 
expressed the earnest hope that military 
executions might, if possible, be avoided, 
especially as the Courts of Justice had that 
morning re-opened. 

4. In these circumstances, and apart from 
the fact that Wilkes was on Moore’s track, 
it would have gone very hardly with anyone 
who had dared to sell a single copy of * The 
Thunderer.’ J. pE Castro. 

1, Essex Court, Temple. 


Laura BELL (oR THISTLETHWAYTE) (12 S. 
xi. 191).—A few facts about this mid- 
Victorian beauty are given in the late Mr. 
Thos. J. Barratt’s ‘ History of Hampstead.’ 
He states that Laura Bell came from Belfast 
to London, in the middle of the last century 
and became a fashionable demi-mondaine. 
Her beauty was so extraordinary that in 
1852 it is recorded that the whole house rose 
in curiosity to see her leave the Opera. She 
sat for a picture, ‘The Nun,’ of which 
thousands of photographs were sold. I 
think I remember seeing these photographs 
as a boy, and I imagine that dealers in photo- 
graphs could secure one of these copies for 
Mr. Moore. Laura Bell married a wealthy 
man, Mr. Thistlethwayte, and was ideally 
happy. This must have been in 1858, for 
Mr. Henry Vizetelly, in his ‘Glances Back 
Through Seventy Years ’ (vol. ii.), notes that 
in that summer he, Sala, and Augustus 
Mayhew saw Laura Bell and her new hus- 
band day after day at the roulette tables at 
Homburg. 

After Mr. Thistlethwayte’s death, his 
widow lived for many years at Woodbine 
Cottage, a pretty house standing in ex- 
tensive grounds at West End Green, Hamp- 
stead. Her estate, which was large enough 
to contain tame deer, stretched as far as the 
Finchley Road, and after her death Em- 
manuel Church, in Mill Lane, and houses in 
various neighbouring roads were erected on 
the site. In her late years she was largely 
occupied in works of charity and mercy, and 
she was closely associated with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone in maintaining rescue work for 
“fallen women.” I am rather doubtful 
whether she exercised any “sway” in 
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fashionable society in either the seventies or 
eighties, but I believe that in the early years 
of her married life her beauty won, her ad- 
mission, to circles which her past might have 
repelled, and that in later years she was 
generally respected for her charity and 
generosity. No doubt the social influence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone was exerted on her 
behalf. I regret that I have no note of the 
date of her death, but I fancy it was in the 
late eighties. Rost. 8. PENGELLY. 
12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Laura Eliza Jane Seymour Bell was the 
daughter of Robert Henry Bell of Bellbrook, 
Co. Antrim, and was born at Newry about 
1829. She became an actress in Dublin, 
and later resided in London, where her 
extraordinary beauty was much admired by 
painters and men of the world. She sat 
as a model for the well-known picture 
‘The Nun,’ and Thackeray chose her name 
for the virtuous “heroine in ‘ Pendennis.’ 
She married Augustus Frederick Thistle- 
thwayte (died Aug. 7, 1887) on Jan. 21, 
1852, and resided at Grosvenor Square, 
London, 1855-1887. She died at Woodbine 
Cottage, West Hampstead, May 30, 1894. 
An account of Mr. and Mrs. Thistlethwayte 
will be found in Coke’s ‘ Tracks of a Rolling 
Stone’ (1905), p. 323. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OATLANDS PALACE, WEYBRIDGE (12 S. 
xi. 161, 212).—The writer of the very 
interesting article on this Palace, which 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ some weeks ago, 
states that King Henry VIII. acquired the 
estate of Oatlands by a forced exchange of 
lands from a youthful descendant of Sir 
Bartholomew Rede, who had built a house 
there in 1476. 

It would be of interest if some par- 
ticulars of Sir Bartholomew Rede could 
be given, also the name of the descendant 
who made the exchange, and the name of 
the property received in place of Oatlands. 

In the lineage of the family of Rede of 
Ashmans, Suffolk (apparently now extinct), 
it is stated that John Rede of Weston Hall, 
Suffolk (the residence of the family before 
Ashmans), M.P. for Guildford in 1547, 
Sheriff of Surrey in 1575, who died in 1605, 
sold the estate of Oatlands. This gentleman 
is shown in the lineage as a descendant of 
John Rede of Norwich (the earlier designa- 
tion of the family), who was a brother of 
Sir Bartholomew Rede, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1502, died in 1505, and of Sir 
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Robert Rede, Lord Chief Justice. The Lord | 
Mayor’s descendants are not given. 

The references to the members of the. 
Oatlands family in the pedigree referred | 
to do not appear to agree with those given | 
in the pedigree of Reade of Oatlands in the | 
Visitation of Surrey, 1530, 1572 and 1623. , 
The last Reade of Oatlands given in the 
Visitation had a brother named Bartho- 
lomew. 

Can the discrepancies be explained ? 

W. D. Reap. 
Glasgow. 


VENETIAN AccouNT OF ENGLAND: ReE- 
FERENCE souGHT (12 8S. xi. 190).—Full in- 
formation on this point may be found at 
p. 135 of vol. iii. of the present series. The 
extract given by Cou. LEsLie is taken, with 
some slight inexactitude, from pp. 21, 22, 23 
of ‘A Relation, or rather a True Account, of 
the Island of England,’ &c., translated from 
the Italian, with Notes, by Charlotte 
Augusta Sneyd (Camden Soc., 1847). The 
Italian original is printed at the foot of the 
page. Miss Sneyd’s edition must be supple- 
mented by the information on pp. xx., XXi., 
in vol. i. of Rawdon Brown’s ‘ Four Years at 
the Court of Henry VIII.,’ where it is shown 
that this ‘ Relation’ was not connected 
with the embassy of Francesco Capello, but 
is the material collected for the Report of 
Andrea ‘Trevisan, who was appointed 
Venetian Ambassador to Henry VII. in 1497. 

At the same reference (12 8S, iii. 135) it 
was pointed out that Bishop Creighton was 
not correct in calling this ‘ Relation’ “ the 
earliest account of England from outside,” as 
we have descriptions in Latin and German 
of the visit in 1466 of the Bohemian baron 
Lev of Rosmital, for which see Mrs. Henry 
Cust’s delightful ‘ Gentlemen Errant.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


This was published by the Camden 
Society (No. 37): ‘A Relation, or rather a 
True Account, of the Island of England with 
Sundry Particulars of the Customs of these 
People, and of the Royal Revenues under 
King Henry VII. about the Year 1500,’ 
translated from the Italian with Notes by 
ine Augusta Sneyd. 4to. London, 

847. 

Extracts, including those given by LrEevt.- 
Cou. LESLIE, are also printed in ‘ Social Life 
in Britain from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion, by G. G. Coulton, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1918). RaymMonp LEE. 


Published in Camden Series, 1847: ‘A 


Relation of the Island of England about the 


| Year 1500,’ translated from the Italian by 


Charlotte Augusta Sneyd (entitled, on the 
back of the volume, ‘ Italian Relation of 
England ’). F. P. Barnarp. 


A Histrortcan Sworp (12 §. xi. 183).— 
Marks on sword-blades, daggers and dirks, 
as is the case with aiticles of cutlery in 
general, struck both to-day and in former 
times, are misleading. 

The description of the mark mentioned 
as on the dirk, formerly the property of 
Lord Nelson, has a strong resemblance to 
some of the corporate marks recorded, in 
the books of the Sheffield Cutlers’ Company. 
They date back to the year 1564, when, on 
Nov. 7, “Robert Bower was granted by 
the Lord’s* court a certain sign to be 
stamped on his own knives.” 

Unfortunately these lists of cutlers’ 
marks have so far not been published. They 
throw a strange Jight on the mentality of 
the early cutlers, who in many cases actually 
registered as corporate trade-marks—apart 
from devices-—names of towns and cities 
which were presumably the chief outlets 
for their productions. For example, 
London, Lincoln, Dover, Bath, Sarum in 
this country; and abroad, Paris, Berlin, 
Brest, Lyons, Barcelona. Again, there occur 
India, Holland, Pekin, Egypt, Patagonia, 
Congo, and the names of many other dis- 
tant countries. From an antiquary’s point 
of view such descriptions, coupled with 
these device marks, must be hopelessly 
misleading when identification of antique 
cutlery is desired. 

I have several specimens of antique 
swords with silver-mounted handles attached 
thereto, bearing old English hall-marks, and 
in these instances the blades themselves 
appear to be, though curiously shaped, of 
English workmanship. F. BrapBury. 

Sheffield. 


[See also ante, p. 231.] 


ABC or Reeimentat Morrors (12 8. 
xi. 61, 116, 198).—I am indeb'‘ed to 
C. 8. C. (B/C.) for approval, but more so 
for correcting me. A _ single word like 
‘* Albuhera’’ cannot, of course, be claimed 
to be a motto. It is more in the nature of 
a war-cry. War-cries had precedence in the 
Middle Ages over mottoes, when war was 
waged in a chivalrous fashion. They are 
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more ancient, but nowadays they are often 
confused with mottoes in modern heraldry. 
I cannot agree, however, with C. S. C. 
(B/C.) that on the amalgamation of the 57th 
and 77th the honour” Albuhera’”’ and 
the title ‘‘ Duke of Cambridge's Own ’”’ 
were adopted. The 77th’s  war-cry or 
‘honour’? was “ Peninsula,’ and when 
the East Middlesex and the West Middlesex 
Regiments were amalgamated the honours, 
titles and crest were authorized by Royal 
warrant. On the formation for service 
in the Boer War of the third and fourth 


battalions (now unfortunately disbanded). 


they were granted by Royal warrant 
the same honours and distinctions as the 
first and second battalions, the only differ- 
ence between these battalions being, of 
course, the battle honours on their colours, 
and the first battalion being generally 
referred to as the ‘‘ Die-Hards”’ and the 
second battalion as the Pot-Hooks.”’ 
The regimental marches of the first and 
third battalions are the same, and those 
of the second and fourth battalions are the 
same, 8S. Firrz-W. M. pet Court 
(Captain, the Middlesex Regt.). 


KATHARINE BUCKERIDGE OF IPSDEN, 
Oxon, Recusant (12 8S. x. 250).—I find 
on looking at the will of John Braybrooke of 
Sutton Courtenay (Arch. Berks, H.289) 
the printed abstract has been wrongly 
transcribed. The extract should read : “‘ Sister 
Fetyplace and my cousin Martha, her 
daughter, £10, and to Katharine Buckeridge, 
her other daughter, £10." Margaret Fetti- 
place and her two daughters are also men- 
tioned in James Braybrooke of Bright- 
walton, her other brother’s will, dated 
March 12, 1589. His name appears as a 
Recusant in the Roll of 1592/3. She married, 
first, William Andrewes of Sutton Courtenay, 
and administration of his goods was granted 
to her on Dec. 16, 1580. I presume Martha 
and Katharine were daughters of William 
Andrewes. She afterwards married John 
Fettiplace of Uffington, Berks, by whom 
she had no issue. His memorial brass 
is in the church of Sparsholt. In his will 
(Arch. Berks, J.789), dated May 10, 1599, 
is the following :— 

I give to Martha Buckeridge the lease I late 
took of Sir Thos. Parry of Hampstead Marshall, 
Co. Berks., Kt., of a copyhold tenement in 
Uffington, 
holdeth, to commence after the determination of 


the said Waldron’s interest, to hold for her life, | rays 
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Buckeridge, sisters of the said Martha, for their 
two lives. 

As Katharine Buckeridge of Ipsden and 
she who is mentioned in her uncle’s will are 
doubtless the same person, she must have 
been the wife of a Buckeridge of Tpsden, as 
evidently the three sisters mentioned in the 
stepfather’s will are her daughters. The 
baptisms of all Richard Buckeridge’s sons 
are given in the Ipsden Register, and the 
only one of marriageable age was Richard, 
baptized March 22, 1566. Two of the 
latter’s children were baptized at the same 
place, Elizabeth in 1591 and John in 1593. 
Unfortunately the mother’s name is not 
given. No trace of his will or administra- 
tion can be found either at Somerset House 
or Winchester. In 1622 he was living at 
Yateley, Hants, and is mentioned as living, 
in his brother George’s will, Oct. 28, 1643. 
I am told the Yateley Registers do not 
commence till after this date. John, the 
son, mentioned in 1618, married Dorothy, 
daughter of William Webbe of Longworth, 
Berks, and he died at Drayton, in the same 
county, in 1638, leaving a son, Thomas, 
who was a brewer of St. Giles, Oxford, and 
who died in 16438, leaving an only child, 
Mary Buckeridge, under the age of 14. 

I should be very grateful for any clue 
which will prove my surmise to be correct. 
I have looked up several Recusant Rolls 
but cannot find any mention of Katharine 
beyond the one of 1592/3. Nor can I 
trace the three supposed daughters, Martha, 
Elizabeth and Margaret. 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Dorotny Pocock or Braptey Court, 
CHIEVELEY. Brerxs (12 S. x. 271).—I am 
pleased to say I have found wills of both 
the father and mother of the above. He 
was Edward Pocock of Bradley Court, and 
his wife, Dorothy, the daughter of Thomas 
Buckeridge of Basildon, as I thought. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (12 8S. xi. 192). 
—The family of Leyson, Lison or Lysons, 
dating back to c. 1600, in the parish of 
Westbury-on-Severn, and also the family 
of Lesone (of Wheatfield and Soulgrave, 
Northants), bear arms very similar to those 


| descri iZ., i nt, on the 
| described, viz., Gules a chief arge 


lower part thereof the sun’s resplendent 
issuant thereout proper. The Gil- 


with remainder to Elizabeth and Margaret christ arms are also a variation of the above. 
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The mullets may possibly denote another 
branch of these families. 
Water E. GAWTHORP. 
16, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


‘THe ADVENTURE’ (12 S. xi. 49, 92).— 
Tt was not until a day or two ago that I had 
an opportunity of reading the issue for 
July 15, in which Mr. Hurcuison remarks 
upon the taking of a film of the life of Marie 
Antoinette in 1901. I had dismissed the 
matter from my mind, but next morning, 
observing an old magazine lying among a 
pile of rubbish, I just glanced into it out of 
curiosity. It was The Pall Mall Magazine 
for August, 1911, and contained an article 
descriptive of the making of this particular 
film. It mentioned also the adventure of 
the two ladies. It does not mention, how- 
ever, when the film was made, but doubtless 
the author of the article would be able to give 
this. I shall be very pleased to send the 
article to Mr. Hurcuison if he will kindly 
forward me his address. 

This is, I think, the most remarkable 
coincidence I have ever experienced. 

ALBERT BOLTON. 

19, Addison Avenue, Holland Park, London, W. 


CouvaDE (12 8. xi. 98, 148, 218).—The 
geographical distribution of this curious 
custom has recently been studied by Prof. 
G. Elliot Smith, in connexion with the dis- 
tribution of megalithic monuments and a 
number of other curious practices and beliefs, 
and he found that 
the geographical distribution of such remarkable 
customs as the building of megalithic monuments, 
the worship of the sun and the serpent, the custom 
of piercing the ears, tattooing, the practice of 
circumcision, the curious custom known as 
couvade, the practice of massage . . . tomention 
only a few of the many that might be enumerated, 
occupies approximately the same area of 
the world’s surface. He has come to the 
conclusion that these bizarre customs and 
beliefs had a common origin in Egypt, or 
in some cases in Babylonia, and that they 
were carried by the Phcenicians about the 
seventh or eighth century before the 
Christian era. See his ‘ Migrations of Early 
Culture’ (Manchester University Press, 
1915), and ‘Influence of Ancient Egyptian 
Civilization on the East and in America’ 
(Manchester University Press, 1916). 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


THe Mittion Bank (12 S. xi. 193).— 
The Million Bank took its rise from a 
number of London bankers, who lent out 


money on pledges, agreeing to purchase 
tickets in King William’s Million Lottery, 
and from thence they were called ‘“ The 
Company of the Million Bank.” The scheme 
originated towards the latter end of 1693, 


‘and the bank was finally established and its 


affairs conducted by a board of directors, 
consisting of twenty-four members, in- 
cluding a governor and deputy-governor. 
They subsequently purchased many rever- 
sions of the 14 per cent. annuities, and per- 
mitted many proprietors of annuities to 
purchase their joint stock, which amounted 
to £500,000. They were a partnership by 
deed, enrolled in Chancery, with a joint- 
stock fund. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


INscrIPTION ON A QuatcH (12 8. xi. 31, 
78).—Since sending my query, a volume of 
the Transactions of the Glasgow Archo- 
logical Society has come into my hands. In 
an article on ‘‘ Quaichs,” I find that it was 
no uncommon thing to have the legend 
““SGUAB AS °E” engraved on the rim of 
these drinking-cups. It was customary in 
the eighteenth century to make one glass 
or cup serve the whole company, and 
hence the advantage of a vessel with two 
handles, as usually found on a quaich. The 
etiquette of the time provided for its use ; 
as Petrie’s ‘ Rules of Good Deportment for 
the Use of Youth’ (1720) says, ‘‘ You must 
drink out your glass that others may not 
have your blown drink.” Hence the in- 
scription, which is the Gaelic for ‘‘ Sweep it 
up.” Curiously enough, in drinking cider 
from a two-handled mug in Somerset recently 
I was asked to “clean it up,” finish 
what was left. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE Cuassics (12 8. xi. 190).— 2. Ovid. 
See (1) Moss, ‘Manual of Classical Biblio- 
graphy’ (1825), ii. 354; and (2) Wood’s 
‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ i. col. 430. 

F. P. Barnarp. 


WATERMARKS IN PAPER (12 8S. xi. 193).— 
Without attempting to answer fully Mr. 
ARDAGH’S inquiry, I think he might be 
interested to refer to the first catalogue 
issued (1921) by the Cotswold Gallery, 
59, Frith Street, Soho Square, W.1., which 
contains, in an, appendix, large reproductions 
of several watermarks. 

F. Gorpon Roe. 


“* The* Clerestory,” 18, Stanford Road, Ken 
sington Court, W.8. 
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Beti-Horses (12 8. xi. 68, 136, 199).— 
Mention should also be made in this con- 
nexion, of the beautiful description of the 
music made by a team of Isle of Wight ‘‘ bell- 
horses ”’ in the first chapter of ‘ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,’ by Maxwell Gray, who 
was a Newport lady, and must often have 
heard the silvery sound of the bells from the 
teams of horses drawing farmers’ wagons in 
the streets of Newport. 

As children, we always referred to these 
teams bearing bells as ‘‘ bell-horses,”’ and the 
expression is used by Maxwell Gray in her 
story ‘ Ribstone Pippins,’ in the following 


passage :— 
Dear me! Then those beautiful bell-horses are 
yours. I heard them go by just now. 


In my young days there were many teams 
of “ bell-horses ’? to be seen in the island, 
but they are now getting much rarer. 

Wm. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


GARIBALDI Biscuit (12 8. xi. 170, 217).— 
In the early eighties I always heard these 
biscuits called ‘ Garibaldi biscuits.”’ It was 
not until the late eighties, when we had 
moved from the south to the north of London, 
that I heard them called ‘“‘ Fruit biscuits.” 
Whether the change of locality had anything 
to do with it I do not know, but at the time 
we associated the alteration: in the name 
with a difference in the size and shape. The 
old ‘ Garibaldis’’ were rather large and 
square, or nearly so; the “ Fruit biscuits ”’ 
were smaller and oblong—like half a “* Gari- 
baldi,” if I remember rightly. Probably 
they were made by a different firm. I was 
under the impression, that subsequently 
“Garibaldi”? as a name was completely 
superseded by “ Fruit.’’ Inever heard the 
biscuit called a Nelson, biscuit.”’ 

G. H. WHITE. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Tre IDENTITY OF THE WHITE CARDINAL 
(12 8S. xi. 200).—The reviewer of ‘Close 
Rolls . . . A.D. 1247-1251,’ doubts the 
reading albi cardinalis and identifies the 
recipient of vestments in 1250 as clearly 
Otto de Montferrat. I see no reason for 
either the doubt or the identification. I 
originally identified the cardinal as Otto 
Candidus (or Albus) (Eubel, i. 6), but after 
consultation with my colleague, Mr. Charles 
Johnson, came to the conclusion that I was 
mistaken. Matthew Paris (v. 306) says 
plainly that John of Toledo (or John Tolet) 
was commonly known as the ‘“‘ White 
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Cardinal ’’ by reason of his being a Cistercian 
and wearing white vestments. He was an 
English Cistercian, became cardinal priest 
(of St. Lawrence in Lucino) in 1244, and 
from that time onwards is shown by the 
‘Calendar of Papal Registers’ to have been 
actively interested in English affairs. I re- 
gret that in correcting my original mistake 
while the index was going through the press 
I made the lapse pointed out by the re- 
viewer ; the omitted reference should be to 
p. 290. A. E. Sramp. 


‘Tue Mistitetor Bouer’ 12 8. xi. 171, 
214).—The original legend of ‘ The Mistletoe 
Bough’ is true, and is that of a bride who, 
in a game of hide-and-seek, concealed herself 
in a chest and was never “found.” Many 
years afterwards the chest was opened and 
disclosed the remains of the bride herself, 
her wedding-dress and her wreath. All this 
took place at Bramshill, in Hants, a large 
house originally built for the Black Prince. 
The chest may still be seen there. 

FRANK LAMBERT. 


‘THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY’ (12 S. xi. 
170, 217).-Aceording to 8. J. Adair Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘Stories of Famous Songs’ (1898), 
John O’Keefe wrote ‘I am the Friar of 


Orders Grey,’ ‘The Ploughboy,’ ‘The 
Wolf,’ and ‘ The Thorn.’ Harold Simpson, 
in his ‘A Century of Ballads’ (1910), 


quoting Grove, mentions the composer 
William Shield as perhaps “the most 
original English composer since Purcell.” 
Among his most popular compositions are 
‘The Thorn,’ ‘The Wolf’ and others, ‘ but 
one of the most famous of all is his ‘ Friar of 
Orders Grey,’ composed for O’Keefe’s 
opera ‘Robin Hood.’ These books are 
peculiarly silent about O’Keefe, who lived 
1747 to 1833, settling in London in 1780, 
but naturally Thomas Mooney’s ‘ People’s 
History of Ireland’ (Dublin, 1869) has a 
great deal to say about one of Erin’s gifted 
sons, who wrote his autobiography. O’ Keefe 
was an amateur in musie and a good singer. 
In the course of a long life he wrote a great 
number of comedies, and as regards their 
popularity they have retained their place 
in the English drama. According to Fitz- 
gerald, the author was in the habit of con- 
verting the songs of his own country to 
practical uses in his operas and plays, of 
which he is said to have written about two 
hundred. H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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ANANA=PINE-APPLE (12 S. xi. 108, 152, 
215)—Miss ANSTEY seems to imply that 
Srr ALFRED Rossins claimed to discover 
that the word “ anana” was first used in 
1735. What the latter did was to point out 
that the word “ anana”’ was in practical as 
well as poetic and literary use. It would be 
interesting to have a little more about the 
transition of the word. We know hcw 
“tomato” had to vanquish the term ‘“‘ love 
apple” thirty years ago, or the name of the 
fruit might have militated against an ‘‘ easy 
and comfortable” sale. Miss ANSTEY’Ss in- 
stances of the use of the word ‘‘ anana”’ in 
1636 are literary. The first person to describe 
and delineate the fruit was Oviedo, who in 
1535 was Governcr of St. Domingo, and he 
tried to introduce the anana into Europe. 
A French monk in Brazil next described it 
under its Peruvian title ‘‘ nanas,’’ while 
Jean de Lery, a Huguenot chaplain, was the 
first to use the word “‘ ananas.” The prefix 
Bromelia was given to it by Lirneus in 
hcnour of Olaf Bromel, a Swedish naturalist, 
who died in 1705. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Lady Mary Montague, 
at the dezsert table of the Elector of Hanover, 
considered the anana surpassed other fruits, 
there being “two ripe ananasses which 
to my taste are a fruit perfectly delicicus.”’ 
The struggle for supremacy had been going 
on for quite half a century, for in 1661 we 
find Evelyn dilating on the ‘‘ famous Queen 
Pine” brought from Barbados, and in 1668 
rejoicing that the King had cut a piece of the 
“King’s Pine” from his own plate and 
given it ‘to this worthiest of his courtiers, 
that he might taste as well as feast his eyes 
upon a novelty he had never seen before.” 

I suppose all these references are ‘‘ lite- 
rary’ and Str ALFRED ROBBINS would not 
consider them practical. They, however, 
indicate the bold attempt to preserve the 
correct name of the fruit. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


_ Irish (12 8. x. 109).— 
Capr. P. Firzaeratp Hoaa’s question in- 
quiring as to certain corps of Irish Volunteers 
in and about 1780 has remained unanswered. 
My copy of MaecNevin’s ‘ History of the 
Volunteers’ on loan has been returned. 
The Aughnacloy Battalion wore a uniform 
of searlet with white facings and were com- 
manded by Col. P. Alexander. The 


Aughnacloy Volunteers were commanded by 
Capt. Thomas Forsyth. The Ballymascan- 
lan Rangers (Co. Louth) were commanded by 
Capt. R. MeNeale. The Ballina and Ard- 


naree (Loyal) Volunteers, formed July 1, 
1779, wore unforms of scarlet faced with 
black, and were commanded by Col. the 
Right Hon. Henry King and Major Henry 
Cary. 
ca Hoae asks why the Volunteers were 
formed. Histories of Ireland will explain 
the course of events in 1782. Although a 
partisan, I think the words of Thomas Davis 
are expressive :— 
When Grattan rose, none dare oppose, 
The claim he made for freedom ; 
They knew our swords, to back his words, 
Were ready, did he need them. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


RACE-COURSE JARGON (12 S. xi. 206).— 
I think Mr. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH should 
have added ‘“ Betting on the fingers’ to his 
list of terms. I understand it means a 
bookmaker without capital, “trusting to 
luck ” that he will be able to pay at the end 
of the race, out of the money received on 
that race. H. Prosser CHANTER. 


An Earty Army List (12 S. xi. 104, 
122, 207)—There is nothing in the note 
which precedes this article to show whether 
the “small book ” is a printed or MS. one. 
As a fact, it is in manuscript. Its date 
is probably 1685 (vide C. Dalton’s ‘ English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers,’ 
vol. ii., pp. 37-8). 

The fact that John Churchill was created 
a baron in 1685 does not fix the date as 
1685, because he was created a baron in 
the peerage of Scotland in 1682. 

There are several mistakes in the tran- 
script :— 

p. 104. ‘‘ Floyd ” (bis) should be Lloyd. 

“Chatham ”’ should.be Chetham. 
p. 105. Poynns”’ should be Bynns. 
Knevett should be Hevveitt. 
“* Rope ”’ should be Pope. 
On this page the names of Lieut.-Colonel 
John Strode, Lieut. John Heiley and Ensign 
Peter Crown are omitted. 
p. 106. Poigott should be Bigott. 
Brooke”? (bis) should be Rooke. 
Towell should be Powell. 
Towsend should be Townsend. 
p. 107. ‘ Bourton ”’ should be Boulton. 
More should be Moor. 
Moels should be Meols. 
p. 123. Worsley should be Woseley. 
* Cross ’’ should be Crofts. 
“ Revesby ”’ (bis) should be Rereshy. 
“ Trendham ”’ should be T'redenham. 
The numbers in the last column, upper table, 
are out of place. 
J. H. Lestie (Lieut.-Col.). 
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RNotes on Books. 


Une Piraterie Littéraire au Dia-huiti-me Sircle. 
By Sir Herbert George Fordham. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


ONE can hardly convey a depressing disparage- 
ment more effectively than by the phrase “a 
back number.”’ How impatiently and thoroughly, 
when once the moment has come, will the average 
man—at any rate the average housewife—clear 
out and make away with last week’s, last month’s, 
last year’s holiday guide-books, railway time- 
tables, monthly magazines, weekly papers, old 
programmes, almanacs, and what not—a jumble 
of tattered and dejected printed stuff which was 
all-important in its day, but its day is gone ! 

However, time brings its revenges even on 
behalf of back numbers—of reprehensible counter- 
feits and deceptions as well as, or more than, 
the rest. So it is, among other things, with the 
French yearly ‘livres de poste,” an official 
series which begins in 1708 and goes on for about 
a century and a half. The very idea of such 
an array of volumes, now that they are so old, 
makes a collector’s mouth water. The _ Biblio- 
théque Nationale possesses a considerable number 
of copies, but the series is nowhere to be found 
complete. Its first title was ‘ Liste Générale 
des Postes de France,’ and the sole right of pub- 
lication was conferred, to begin with, on the 
Jaillot family, geographers in ordinary to the 
King, in whose hands it remained till 1779. It 
is worth the student’s while to note the particulars 
of the Jaillot family as here given, since these may 
be found erroneously set out in works of reference. 
Sir George Fordham gives us an illustration of the 
title page of the first issue, from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale; and one, from his own library, of 
that of the 1772 issue, which is at once more 
ornate (displaying the Royal arms) and more 
practical (giving the price), and belongs, too, 
to the first of these annuals which was printed 
instead of engraved. 

But particulars of the official series do not 
make the main interest of this pamphlet. It 
was only to be expected that books so widely 
used would soon be pirated. The public are 
repeatedly warned against pirated editions as 
being both incorrect and useless for ground of 
appeal against a postmaster. The fulminations 
indicate pretty plainly the prevalence of the 
offence. But if the official series has been so 
imperfectly preserved, can any collector hope 
ever to see one of those untrustworthy counter- 
feits, good for nothing but to throw away when 
done with and thereby, after one or two hundred 
years, made so much the more desirable ? Three 
examples, it seems, only are known: one in the 
library of M. Edgar Mareuse at Paris, the others 
in Sir George Fordham’s own library. He tells 
us he found one in a second-hand bookseller’s 
box on the Quai de Conti, and the other, in the 
present year,t¢at Edinburgh—very delightful 
finds, of which he here gives some account and 
illustration. This is a by-way which should 
tempt lovers of the curious in the literature of 
travel. The discovery of a few more examples 
might begin to throw light on their origin and 


minor chapter on the French administration of. 
transport and postal services in the eighteenth 
century. 


Notes on the Historical and Literary Associations 
of the City of London. By W. Marston Acres, 
(London: The Athenzum Press. 1s.) 

More than one writer has girded at Londoners 

for knowing their. London so ill. Supposing a 

person conscience-smitten on the subject and ata 

loss to know where and how to begin, here is the 
book for him. It will serve best of all those whose 
literary interests are strong. In a book on this 
scale, intended to be the companion of a walk, 
there was room for much judiciousness in selection 
and omission. Mr. Acres has solved the problem 
on the whole with success. He inserts pleasant 
detail here and there which most books of this 
kind omit—for example, the fact that Donne’s 
monument is the only uninjured one from Old 

St. Paul’s in the present Cathedral; or the 

mention of palindrome inscriptions on fonts. 

The omissions can mostly be traced to his plan of 

focusing attention on the streets, which leads him 

to neglect the Tower. We think Paul’s Cross 
should nevertheless have been mentioned, and 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, since he deals with it, have 

found a place in the index. We are, however, 

more impressed by the amount of information 
tersely imparted than by what has been left out. 

Moreover, we appreciate the advantage in the 

arrangement of the book, of not being allowed 

to lose, so to speak, the wood in the trees. We 
are making a real survey of the City and its streets 
in the light of their associations and not merely 
reading a compilation of descriptions and bits of 
history. Further editions will, we should hope, 
be called for—for these pages would form an ex- 

cellent first framework on which to build up a 

detailed knowledge of London—and if so, we 

would suggest adding an indication of the exact 
boundaries of the City. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


EpIroriaAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
°N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. g 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are requeste 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the a 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 


history, and supply material for an interesting | letters refers. 
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The INDEX for Vol. X. (January to June, 
1922), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 
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VOL X., 12th Series. 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1922. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 


The Index for Vol. X., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price Is. 6d.; pest free Is. 7d. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and > 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices‘as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Half Leather, royal, purple or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
_ magnificent work to your shelves. 
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